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THE ITALIAN COLONIAL EMPIRE 


A Note on its Rise and Fall—I 


IMPERIALISTIC .ideas in Italy followed close on the heels of the 
achievement of national unity. Africa still offered fields for European 
exploration and settlement, and there were motives, material and 
moral, to induce Italian statesmen to look for opportunities for ex- 
pansion. One of the former was the pressure of population, brought 
about by an increase in the total of 25 million in 1861 to over 43 
million in 1935. Much of the country is unfit for cultivation, and the 
lack of raw materials prevents the absorption of the surplus agri 
cultural population into industry. Mass emigration, mainly to North 
and South America, was a valuable outlet, but it was much reduced 
after the last war both by foreign immigration restrictions and by 
the Fascist laws of 1927, which prevented Italians from settling 
abroad unless they went to join near relatives or possessed a contract 
of employment. It should be remembered, also, that at the 
same time as they were complaining of overcrowding the Fascists were 
doing everything possible to stimulate an increased birthrate. 

Italy’s first colonial possessions, Eritrea and Italian Somaliland, had 
only small areas suitable for white settlement. Libya offered a wider 
scope, and the Abyssinian uplands still more. 

Economic considerations also played an important part. Italy’s lack 
of raw materials was not much helped by her earlier colonies, which 
were, on the other hand, actually a financial drain on the mother 
country. The riches of Ethiopia were certainly a main motive for its 
conquest, but Italy was not long enough in control of the country for 
her commercial undertakings there to become profitable. 

There were also the considerations of prestige to be taken into 
account. That the king of Italy should be Emperor of Ethiopia, and 
that the kingdom of Italy itself should be enlarged by making Libya 
an integral part of it were facts pleasing to that love of prestige charac- 
teristic of the totalitarian State, and which is never satisfied. Mussolini 
said after the victory in Abyssinia that Italy was “in the category of 
satisfied Powers’, yet shortly afterwards came the cry of ‘‘Tunis 
Corsica, Nice’’. 

Akin to motives of prestige were claims based on juridical arguments, 
chiefly in connection with promises made to Italy by her Allies during 
the Great War, with the position of France in Tunisia, and with the 
status of the Jibuti railway and the Suez Canal. 

Finally, as to problems of strategy, geographically Italy’s position 
is a Weak one, and her wish to strengthen it was natural. The possession 
of Libya increased her control of the Sicilian narrows; Eritrea and 
Somaliland gave her some power in the Red Sea and the southern 
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approaches to it, and the conquest of Abyssinia promised to give her 
control over Lake Tana and the Blue Nile, which constituted a possible 
danger to Egypt. The value of Albania and the Dodecanese was almost 
entirely strategic. The annexation of the former gave command of the 
Adriatic; the holder of the latter can hinder an approach to the Straits. 

Italian Colonial expansion can be divided into three periods. The 
first, during which Eritrea and Italian Somaliland were acquired, 
began in 1869, and ended when attempts at extending her sphere of 
influence in Abyssinia led to the disastrous defeat at Adowa in 1896, 
The second began with the attack on Tripoli, then a Turkish province, 
in 1911. In this war Italy also occupied the Dodecanese Islands. 

Turkey was soon defeated and in 1912, by the Treaty of Lausanne. 
she gave up her claim to her North African possessions, but the country 
was not thoroughly subdued until some years after the coming into 
power of the Fascist party. Lastly, the conquest of Abyssinia in 1936 
gave Italy her most valuable possession. 

Albania was annexed in the spring of 1939, but this country and the 
Dodecanese Islands may be regarded as occupied territory rather than 
as colonies. 

The two North African provinces of Tripoli and Cyrenaica were in 
1934 united in the new colony of Libya, and in 1936 Abyssinia, Eritrea, 
and Italian Somaliland were combined under the title of Italian East 
Africa. In this article it is proposed generally to discuss Libya as « 
whole, but to treat Italian East Africa under the old and more familiar 
divisions. 

To deal with the various colonies separately:— 


ERITREA 

Eritrea, lying along the Red Sea between the Sudan and French 
Somaliland, has no ethnic or geographical unity. It may be divided 
into two regions. One, with a tropical climate, comprises the coastal 
districts, with a winter rainfall, and the Western lowlands, where there 
are irrigation schemes for growing cotton. The other is part of the 
system of mountain ranges, running N.E. to S.W., which continue far 
south into Ethiopia, and slope off north and west to the Sudanese plain 
and eastwards to the Red Sea. Many mountain districts enjoy a tem- 
perate climate, with a summer rainfall, and offer good crop and pasture 
land. 

The population is extremely mixed. Roughly speaking, the Arab 
strain predominates on the coast, and Abyssinians inhabit the high- 
lands, but there are negroid, Somali, and Hamitic stocks, among many 
others. The Arabs are Moslems, the Abyssinians Christians, while some 
of the more primitive tribes, like the Danakils, are pagans. 

The early history of Eritrea was bound up with that of Abyssinia. 
After the rise of the Ethiopian Empire, and later, in the sixteenth cer- 
tury, the Turks were masters of the coast. Egypt, since the time of 
the Axumite kingdom, has always felt an interest in this region. In 
1865 she acquired Massawa, and a few years later seized Keren and the 
Bogos country, but was then defeated in two battles by the Abys- 
sinians. An Egyptian garrison remained in Keren, however, until it 
was withdrawn, in consequence of the revolt of the Mahdi, in 1884. 

Meanwhile, Italy had been making good her footing. In 1869 the 
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Rubbatino Shipping Company was authorized by the Italian Govern- 
ment to buy Assab from a local sultan, and secured it for £1,880. Ten 
years later a small Italian force took possession, and it became an 
Italian colony in 1882. In the years following the coastal areas were 
ceded piecemeal to Italy, to the annoyance of both Turkey and Egypt, 
poth of whom claimed sovereignty there. Massawa was occupied in 
i885, the Egyptian force holding it having been withdrawn. In 1890 
the various fragments were united under the name of Eritrea— 
Erythraeum Mare of the Romans. 

Further attempts were made to expand into the Sudan, where 
Kassala was taken, and into Abyssinia. The defeat at Adowa in 1896, 
however, put an end to these encroachments, and later Kassala was 
given up. The hitherto rather indeterminate frontiers of Eritrea were 
defined in 1908. In 1935 clauses in the Laval-Mussolini Agreement 
signed in Rome in January provided for part of French Somaliland and 
the island of Doumeirah to be ceded to Italy. 

Eritrea had only a small number of Italian colonists, though the 
uplands have a healthy climate suitable for Europeans. The main 
agricultural developments have been irrigation schemes for the growing 
of cotton and other crops. There are railway lines from Massawa to 
Asmara (75 miles) and from Asmara to Keren and Agordat Biscia 
140 miles). The chief ports are Massawa and the artificially constructed 
harbour at Assab. 

For the first 35 years of its existence the colony was a considerable 
charge on the Italian Treasury, but from 1920 onwards the cost of civil 
administration was almost met by local revenue. 


ITALIAN SOMALILAND 

Much of this colony is desert. Fertile regions are the lower Juba 
valley, where for some hundred miles the river runs between strips of 
good land, varying from a few hundred yards to four miles in width, 
excellent for growing cotton, and those lying along the Webi Shebeli, 
ariver which flows parallel to the sea for 170 miles behind dunes, and 
finally disappears in marshes. Other crops produced are sugar, ground- 
nuts, bananas, and grains. 

The climate is tropical, and generally unsuited to Europeans. . 
The pre-war Italian population was only about 7,000. The native 
population is mixed, with the Arab strain predominating, especially 
near the coast. The original inhabitants belonged to the Eastern 
Hamitic group, but the Somaliland coast early came under Moslem 
influence and formed part of the Zenj Empire, whose fate it shared, 
being conquered by the Portuguese in the sixteenth century. They 
in turn were ousted by the Imans of Muscat in the next century, and 
when the Sultanate of Zanzibar arose from the chaos of the Muscat 
State in the nineteenth century it included Somaliland in its dominions. 

By treaties with Somali Sultans in 1889, and by agreements with 
Great Britain, Zanzibar, and Abyssinia, the coast of what became 
Italian Somaliland was recognized as an Italian sphere of influence. 
In 1892, as the result of the visit of an Italian naval mission, the Sultan 
of Zanzibar leased the Benadir ports to Italy for 50 years. They were 
administered first by the Filonardi Company, and from 1898 by the 
Benadir Company. In 1905 the Sultan ceded his rights for £144,000 
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and the Italian Government took over the administration of the colony. 
In the same year a treaty deciding their respective spheres of influence 
in Somaliland was signed by Britain, France, and Italy, and two years 
later the frontiers of the hinterland were agreed upon with Abyssinia, 
After the Great War Britain met Italian claims to some extent by the 
cession of Jubaland and Kismayu. Finally, the independent Sultans of 
the north were subdued in a brief campaign in 1926-7. 


LIBYA 

The coastal strip and the hill district lying behind, with an area les 
than twice that of Sicily, is in many parts suitable for cultivation, 
Wheat, barley, vegetables, vines, olives, oranges, and dates can be 
grown, and there is pasture for sheep and cattle. Further inland lies the 
semi-desert, where alfo (esparto) grass is grown, and behind this come 
the desert proper, with scattered oases. 

Rainfall is not always adequate in the Mediterranean zone, and is 
practically lacking in the south; it is higher in Cyrenaica than in Tripoli, 
In Tripolitania wells have been sunk and irrigation schemes developed. 
There are no rivers, but subterranean water is plentiful in Cyrenaica, 
though difficult to reach, and surface water has had to be relied upon. 
The temperature varies considerably; in the coastal zone and its hinter- 
land weather is generally of a ‘‘Mediterranean’’ type, but hot winds from 
the Sahara can bring summer temperatures of over 120 degrees Fahren- 
heit, and frost may occur in the winter. 

The native population is made up of Berbers and Arabs, with some 
Jews. The Berbers were the original inhabitants; under the influence of 
Arab invasions they nearly all became Moslems, and many adopted 
Arabic as their language. The inhabitants of Cyrenaica show a 
striking homogeneity; their racial character is Berber, their language 
Arabic. 

The purest remaining Berber stock is found in the Tuareg of the 
Libyan desert and the Sahara, and they alone speak the Berber language. 

The Tebu, living in the Fezzan, are closely akin to the inhabitants in 
the north of the province of Chad, and have no connection with the 
northern peoples. 

Most of the Moslems belong to the Maliki rite. The Senussi fraternity, 
which arose in the eighteenth century, is closely connected with the 
Sufi sect, and aims at the purification of Islam. Their headquarters are 
in Kufra and Jaghbub (or Jerabub). 

In Roman times Libya, and in particular Cyrenaica, was prosperous. 
There was a thriving trade with the interior of Africa, and agriculture 
flourished. Later, the Vandals made a destructive incursion from Spain, 
and in the 7th and 8th centuries came the first Arab invasions, which, 
though bringing comparatively few Arab settlers, drew Libya into the 
Moslem sphere. A second invasion soon after 1000, of which the chie! 
groups were the Beni Hilal and the Beni Sulaim, swept across from 
Central Arabia by way of Egypt into Tunisia. Many of these Arabs 
settled in the country. The Berbers were pushed into the poorer lands, 
and North Africa definitely became part of the Moslem world. [or 
centuries various rulers governed, with varying success, the difierent 

North African States. Tripoli was at one time subject to Ferdinand the 
Catholic, and later to the Knights of St. John, falling to Turkish corsairs 
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in 1553. The hold of Constantinople was always weak, and strong local 
leaders acted as they pleased. The notorious Barbary pirates were the 
terror of the Mediterranean until well into the nineteenth century, and 
even after the Turks, under Mahmud II, had reasserted their authority 
Sheikh Ali bin Senussi was able to choose Cyrenaica as the headquarters 
of his rebellious Dervish order. 

Italy began to look towards Tripoli after the French had occupied 
Algiers, which she did in 1881. During the years following Germany 
made considerable efforts to gain economic influence in Libya. Italy 
invaded Libya in 1911, and in 1912 the Turks, hampered by difficulties 
in the Balkans, recognized Italian sovereignty there by the Treaty of 
Lausanne. Fighting continued against the tribesmen, however. Tripoli 
was subdued by 1914, but resistance in Cyrenaica went on, and, after 
Italy's entry into the Great War in 1915 there was a general uprising 
ending in Italy abandoning the whole country except for Tripoli and 
Homs. Various Arab chiefs gained power, including the brother of the 
Senussi chief, whose headquarters were in the Fezzan, but there was little 
cohesion and much jealousy between them. Italy, however, did not 
attempt reconquest until Guiseppe Volpi became Governor-General in 
August, 1921. A series of campaigns, directed by General Graziani, and 
covering a period of about ten years,was necessary to subdue the country. 
The last parts to be conquered were the Fezzan (1928-30) and the 
Senussi headquarters in Kufra (1930). The final flickers of armed 
resistance were extinguished in 1932, and the severe punitive measures 
of Graziani, particularly against the Senussi leaders, are unlikely soon 
to be forgotten. 

Libya was administered by a Governor-General, assisted by a 
Secretary-General for civil affairs and a Commander-in-Chief for 
military matters. The country was divided into the four coastal 
provinces of Tripoli, Misurata, Benghazi, and Derna, and the military 
territory of the south. There was a highly organized system of local 
government and of justice. Tribes remained under their own chiefs, 
appointed in the accustomed way, but such appointments were subject 
to the approval of the Governor-General. After 1939, when the coastal 
provinces became part of the kingdom of Italy, Moslems in them kept 
their rights under Moslem law. Islamic Law was administered by Shar’i 
courts and High Courts, but their powers were limited to affairs of 
status, family law, inheritance, and religion. All other matters, civil 
and criminal, were dealt with by Italian courts, and judges generally 
chosen from Italian officials, and where a Libyan was appointed he was 
only allowed to preside over disputes between Libyans. In the military 
territory and in parts of the provinces were courts of summary jurisdic- 
tion, with verdicts given by the regional commissioner or military 
commander. As to this, there seems to be a good deal of evidence to 
show that the regular judicial system existed largely in theory, and that 
— was prevailingly summary and military throughout the whole 
coiony, 

After Graziani’s final subjugation of Libya Italy seems to have 
determined to keep the native population in a subordinate position. 
Educated Arabs and leading sheikhs were almost exterminated, large 
areas of the best land were taken and given to Italian colonists, and a 
marked decrease took place in the native population. As a sop to Arab 
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opinion outside Libya certain steps. were taken to benefit Moslems 
mosques and schools were rebuilt and health services provided 
£600,000 was allotted to compensate dispossessed natives, and ney 
farms were equipped for them. 

Italian colonization in Libya after the last war was in three stages, 
A short period of capitalistic concessions, beginning in 1921, was 
followed by a declaration saying that most of the land was the property 
of the Italian State. From this the Government made ‘“‘perpetual 
grants’, a system which gave the State revenue without expenditure 
but which only appealed to large concerns with capital, as obviously 
the small cultivator, with little capital, could neither develop the farm 
nor afford to wait for results. De Bono and Badoglio later both adopted 
a scheme of giving grants to small farmers, but without attracting many 
of these. 

In 1928 a programme was drawn up for settling 300,000 Italians in 
Libya in the next 25 years. At that date there were some 2,600 Italians 
in the colony, and three years later only about 400 more. The first big 
incursion only arrived in 1938, when 20,000 Italian peasants came from 
Italy, chosen from good rural stock and having large families. The 
State provided all the capital and did the pioneer work, including the 
provision of furnished farm houses, and the settlers, by their work, and 
later with money, were gradually to reimburse the State to the value of 
two-thirds of their holdings, one-third being given free. The State 
worked through a public utility corporation called an ente. 

This experiment did not have time to prove itself, and when war came 


the country was still dependent on supplies from Italy. It is interest- 
ing to note that British troops were very favourably struck by the neat 
and prosperous appearance of the ente farms. The colonists, unlike the 
Italian officials, seem to have been on fairly good terms with the native 
inhabitants. 


THE LIBYAN CAMPAIGNS 

The Italians and their German supporters were finally driven out of 
Libya in three campaigns. In the first, General Wavell began his attack 
in Dec., 1940, and by the following February had occupied Cyrenaica. 
The need for sending help to Greece meant that the positions could only 
be thinly held, and the Germans, reinforcing the Italians, attacked with 
two armoured divisions and pushed the British forces back to the 
Egyptian frontier, although Tobruk was still held. 

The next offensive, launched in Nov., 1941, carried the British ofien- 
sive on to el Agheila. Here the enemy made a successful stand, and then, 
attacking, recovered all the ground as far as the Gazala-Bir Hakeim 
line, and reoccupied the ports. 

Both sides prepared for the next move, the enemy, owing to shorte! 
lines of communication, being ready first. Rommel launched his attack 
on June 2, 1942. After heroic resistance for eleven days by the Free 
French, Bir Hakeim fell. Heavy losses in tank battles followed, and 
Tobruk surrendered. Then the Eighth Army retreated to Alamein, the 
last tenable line between the enemy and Alexandria. Here they stood 
and turned defeat into victory. Rommel’s attacks at the end of June 
and July just failed. His last great assault, at the end of August, failed 
again, and the British forces refused to be drawn into battle on an un- 
favourable position. When they were ready they struck. The first grea! 
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infantry break-through on October 23, 1942, followed by the destruction 
of German tanks at el Aqqagir, opened the way to a rapid advance of 
the Allied forces. The enemy was pursued and cleared out of Egypt by 
Nov. 12, and continued to withdraw, fighting stubbornly in places, until 
by Feb. 8, 1943 all the Axis troops were out of Libya. 


M.E. P. 
(To be concluded) 


THE UNITED STATES IN THE WORLD 
ECONOMY : 


THE report! with this title which was published last year by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce and which has now been made available in 
Great Britain by the Stationery Office is one of the most important of 
the present flood of contributions to the discussion of post-war inter- 
national economic problems. It deals with what, in many respects, was 
the chief factor in the troubled conditions of the world economy during 
the inter-war period and is again overshadowing all thought on post-war 
international economic affairs: the economic and financial relations 
between the U.S.A. and the rest of the world. 

The report presents the most detailed analysis of American foreign 
economic relations during the two inter-war decades that has yet been 
made. Much of the ample statistical material is new, and new light is 
thrown on many important aspects of the problem. But even more 
significant than the factual content of the report is its approach to the 
problem of American foreign economic policy. For the past decade a 
wide and dangerous gulf has been apparent between the American and 
the British (and more generally European) points of view on the prob- 
lems of international economics. The usual American point of view is 
well represented by the following extract from a recent speech by Mr. 
Francis B. Sayre, Special Assistant to the Secretary of State: 

“Our experience of the 1930s has made certain facts indisputably 
clear. We have learned that no industrial nation to-day can possibly 
carry on without a very large volume of exports and imports. No serious 
statesman in this day and generation advocates the complete elimina- 
tion of all tariff walls. But responsible statesmen do advocate .. . the 
elimination after the war of those unconscionable trade barriers which 
inescapably choke the flow of international trade, and as a result sub- 
stantially depress the standard of living of entire peoples. The pre-war 
system of mounting and excessive tariffs, of quota restrictions and artifi- 
cial exchange controls, of governmental monopolies, of bilateralistic 
tradé arrangements—the whole economic panoply of fighting devices to 
enforce some form or other of speeial privilege or unfair discrimination 
~all these must go if our criterion is to be, not the private profit of small 
pressure groups buttressed with political power, but the welfare and 
advancement of humanity’’. 

‘U.S. Department of Commerce, The United States in the World Economy. The 
international transactions of the United States during the inter-war period. Pub- 
lished by the Government Printing Office, Washington, 1943. Reprinted by H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1944. 


2US. Department of Commerce, Foreign Commerce Weekly, Vol. X, No. 5, 
Jan. 30, 1943, p. 13. 
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Most British economists and other observers have for some time {ej 
that this concentration on the evil of ‘‘trade barriers’ (based on thy 
implicit assumption that, but for nationalistically inspired interferences 
by Governments, international trade and finance would have functioned 
smoothly in the past and will do so again) largely mistakes the symptoms 
for the disease; and that the disintegration of the world economy during 
the 1930s‘was the result of major disturbances of which several of the 
most important emanated, directly or indirectly, from the U.S.A, The 
report here under review is the first authoritative American discussion 
of the problem which supports this diagnosis; and, in its recommenda. 
tions of policy, at any rate substantially narrows the gap that at present 
divides American and European thought on the subject. 

At this point a word of caution is necessary. The report has been 
prepared by officials of, and published by, the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. But it would be dangerously optimistic to draw conclusive 
inferences as to American post-war policy from its recommendations, 
The present American Government is in no way committed by a 
publication of one of the American Departments of State, which in this 
respect enjoy a far greater degree of latitude than is customary in the 
United Kingdom. And even if the report could be taken to represent 
the policy of the present Administration, that would neither bind a 
future Administration nor in the least guarantee the acceptance of 
that policy by Congress. But as a straw in the wind, and on its scientific 
merits, the report deserves close study. 

The bulk of the report will be of interest chiefly to the professional 
economist. But its main findings and recommendations are presented 
in the first chapter, which is not too technical for the general reader. In 
the remainder of this article an attempt will be made to summarize, in 
bare outline, the conclusions of the report from the lessons of the past; 
also to summarize and briefly comment on its recommendations for the 
future. 


THE DOLLAR PROBLEM DURING THE INTER-WAR PERIOD 

The central fact of international economic relations is that no country 
can for any length of time export more to foreign countries than it 
imports from (or lends to) them; in other words, the use of a country’s 
currency by foreign countries is limited by the supply of that currency 
made available to them by purchases of their goods, or loans. To quote 
the report, ““What is emphatically not possible is to have it both ways 
—a large volume of dollar receipts against a small volume of dollar 
payments. Yet United States foreign economic policy in the past has 
been largely predicated upon this manifest impossibility.” 

The shortage of dollars in the rest of the world which in varying 
degrees at different times constituted one of the outstanding problems 
of the inter-war period had its origins partly in the changed international 
position of the U.S.A. brought about by the last war. Her sudden 
emergence as a creditor nation and the war-time expansion of het 
exports, which was further stimulated by Europe’s relief and recom 
struction requirements, “confronted the United States with a most 
perplexing problem of readjustment . . . The very forces that had trans- 
formed the United States in a few war and post-war years into a great 
creditor nation imposed enormous difficulties in the way of an eat! 
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adaptation to that position through a change in the balance of trade’. 
The shock which would have been imparted to the structure of the 
American domestic economy by an increase in imports sufficient to 
apply foreign countries with the dollars needed to pay their debts and 
continue their purchases of American exports was averted from 1923 to 
1929 by an orgy of American lending. “To regard the United States’ 
position as a lending country as artificial or improper would be totally 
ynwarranted. There was no inherent reason why there should have been 
animmediate adjustment in foreign trade to the newly acquired creditor 
status at the end of the war period ... Foreign countries needed and 
demanded American goods and American capital, and it was natural 
that the United States should have supplied both. The mistakes were 
rather in the particular behaviour of our lending operations—not so 
much in our investment policy as in the lack of one.’’ From 1923 until 
1929 American loans enabled the U.S.A. to maintain a substantial 
export surplus: “the additional dollars supplied through the outflow of 
capital from the United States rendered possible the excess of receipts 
inthis country on trade and other current items’’. But “under the high- 
pressure salesmanship methods by which foreign issues were solicited 
and sold, our loans proved to be their own undoing”’. With the American 
sump of 1929 and the world depression the flow of American capital 
ebbed and ceased, not to revive again during the inter-war period. 

The American slump and depression of 1929-33 not only led indirectly 
to the cessation of American lending but directly curtailed the supply 
of dollars to foreign countries by halving the American national income 
and thus automatically reducing American imports. Emphasis on the 
disastrous effects on the world economy of the internal instability of the 
American economy throughout the inter-war period runs like a red 
thread through the whole report. Three times in eighteen years, in 
1920-1, 1929-33, and 1937-8, a sudden collapse of American industrial 
production and national income, by reducing American imports, 
drastically curtailed the supply of dollars to foreign countries. In 1921 
the relatively quick recovery in the U.S.A. and the resumption of foreign 
lending provided an early solution—though not until the enforced ad- 
justment of the foreign use of dollars to the shrunken supply had re- 
duced the value of American exports by nearly half. In 1929 the Ameri- 
can slump, with all its repercussions the world over, virtually destroyed 
the existing international economic system. ‘The strains produced by 
the (world) depression would have been severe in any event, but they 
were enormously aggravated by the disproportionately heavy fall in 
business activity in this country. It has indeed been asserted that the 
depression was essentially of United States origin. While the initial 
causes of the depression were too complex for any such ready allocation 
of responsibility, the charge has much to support it in that the American 
economy responded to the original disturbance with especial severity 
and thereafter appeared to be the chief drag on world recovery.’” 

Between 1927-9 and 1932-3 the supply of dollars dropped from a level 
of about $7,400 million to a mere $2,400 million—a reduction of 68 per 
cent over a span of only three years. ‘This drastic decline in United 
States purchases from foreign countries and in the world supply of 
dollars must rank as one of the most severe disturbances to the world 

' See Chapter V, the section on the Great Depression, 1930-33. 
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economy during the period, directhy depressing business activity abroa; 
and producing foreign exchange problems of unparalleled magnitude.” 
“Foreign countries endeavoured in several ways to make the necessary 
and inevitable adjustments to the decreasing supply of dollars.”’ Of the 
various methods of adjustment open to them, “the only two methods 
consonant with the financial and economic orthodoxy of the period” 
deflation and tariffs, were strictly limited in their efficacy; the former by 
the “practical limits beyond which deflation cannot be carried without 
producing violent social disorders’’, the latter because “general increases 
in foreign tariffs could scarcely have accomplished the purpose of restrict- 
ing purchases from the United States without at the same time literally 
starving and crippling foreign economies’’. Foreign countries, therefore. 
were forced to resort to other methods, including default on their debt. 
service obligations, currency depreciation (generally involving the 
abandonment of the gold standard), preferential tariff systems, and 
direct Government intervention by selective exchange and import 
control. While ‘‘frequently accentuated by protectionist and national- 
istic interests beyond the actual necessities of the moment .. . these 
bilaterial and plurilateral arrangements, although contrary to the spirit 
and frequently the letter of the most-favoured-nation clause, were 
founded on the practical consideration summed up in the phrase ‘Buy 
from those who buy from us’. They caused trade to move along new 
and far more costly channels, and would have been the antithesis of 
reason under a smoothly functioning multilateral trading system, but 
under the circumstances prevailing they succeeded in averting complete 
stagnation. While. . . not necessarily directed against the United States 
in particular ... an inevitable consequence was a relative decline in 
foreign-country imports from the United States as compared with their 
total trade, and a narrowing of the gap between dollars supplied and 
dollars used’’. 

It was chiefly due to the discriminatory diversion of purchases by 
foreign countries from the U.S.A. to other sources of supply that during 
the 1930s the earlier American export surpluses largely disappeared and, 
with the assistance of various other factors (drought, silver purchases, 
etc., but also the American recovery), were for three years (1935-7) even 
replaced by slight import surpluses—‘‘a striking adjustment from this 
country’s position in the twenties’’,! but an adjustment for the most 
part by contraction rather than expansion, at the expense of American 
exports. Ironically, the restoration of some degree of balance between 
U.S. imports and exports did not rid the world of the dollar shortage 
problem during the thirties. The primary cause of disequilibrium dur- 
ing the years 1934 to 1938 was an entirely different one, “‘an unpre- 
cedentedly heavy movement of capital into the United States’’. ‘These 
shifts of capital, which went largely into speculative stock-market 
transactions and short-term balances, were of little or no benefit to this 
country and did positive damage to other countries.”’ The problem 
during these years was, therefore, not so much one of “variations in the 
flow of dollar payments by the United States to foreign countries’ as 
of ‘‘the misuse of dollars by foreigners’. Moreover, whereas the Ameri- 
can export surpluses of the twenties had been offset, and indeed made 
possible, by American loans to foreign countries, there was virtually no 

1See the Review of the Inter-war Period, in the Report. 
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\merican foreign investment to offset the capital inflows of the thirties, 


and they inevitably assumed the form of immense movements of gold 
tothe U.S.A. But even during the years 1934-7 the capital inflows were 
not alone responsible for the absurd accumulation of gold by the U.S.A.; 
and in 1937-8 the third major American slump of the period again 
caused a sharp contraction of American imports. Once again, an 
American export surplus replaced the inflow of capital as the primary 
cause of disturbance. 

The authors of the report sum up the conclusions of their historical 
analysis in these words: “‘A world economic structure organized on the 
basis of equal treatment and with large scope for free enterprise cannot 
be maintained in the face of such reductions in the supply of dollars as 
have occurred in our international transactions in the past. Unless the 
supply of dollars is more adequate to meet the requirements of other 
countries, they assuredly will insist on their rights to exercise a close 
selective control over the use of the amounts available and to promote 
more intensive relations with third countries under preferential trading 
arrangements. And unless dollars are made available with greater 
regularity than in the past it would be both unjust and unwise to demand 
the removal of restraints and controls largely designed to protect the 
internal economies of other countries against external shock and pres- 
sure.” Nothing would augur better for the future of international 
economic relations than if this emphatic statement became the starting- 
point of anew American approach to world economic problems. 


POST-WAR PROSPECTS AND POLICIES 

Itremains to review briefly the analysis of future prospects and recom- 
mendations for American policy in the period after the war. In reading 
the recommendations of the report the British reader should bear in 
mind that much of the doctrine expounded in the analytical chapters, 
however well: accepted in Great Britain, is rank heresy to American 
ears. The authors, in framing their recommendations, have no doubt 
taken care not to give too much offénce in more conservative American 
quarters. 
_ In turning to the future the report starts out from the fact, which is 
indeed obvious, that for years to come after the war the world’s demand 
for dollars will again tend to exceed the probable supply through 
American payments for goods and services. The maladjustment of the 
early twenties is likely to reappear on an even larger scale. On the one 
side, the world’s demand for dollars is likely to be greater than ever. 
While war-time industrialization in the Southern Hemisphere “may 
lead to the permanent loss of some of this country’s export outlets for 
specific commodities’’,' ‘more powerful forces’’—the needs of Europe 
and the Far East for relief and reconstruction in the early post-war 
years, and beyond these the heavy demand for American capital goods 
and finished manufactures entailed in long-term development, indus- 
trialization, and rising standards of living abroad—‘‘will undoubtedly 
increase the demand for American goods far above the pre-war level, 
although there probably will be a considerable slackening as compared 
with the current huge war-time export movement’’. One might add 
that the pressure of foreign demand for American exports will be rein- 

*See the section on Future Problems and Policies, in the Report. 
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forced by domestic pressure since, as the report points out, “the Unite 
States will emerge from the war with an enormously expanded industri 
and agricultural capacity and will be confronted with grave difficulties 
of readjustment to peace-time conditions’. 

The capacity of the world to purchase from the U.S.A., however, wil 
be limited by the amount of dollars made available by American imports 
or lending. On this point, the report strikes a salutary, though perhaps 
excessive, note of caution. ‘‘Past experience clearly indicates that the 
greatest contribution toward a large and stable flow in the supply of 
dollars—indeed, an indispensable one—lies in the maintenance of , 
high level of national income and industrial production in the United 
States.” But even “assuming that the goal of a more fully functioning 
economy in the United States will be attained, the resulting stimulus 
on imports should not be exaggerated”. American imports consist 
chiefly of raw materials and semi-manufactured goods, demand for 
which rises no faster than the rate of industrial production, and of food. 
stuffs, ‘for which possibilities of expansion are still more narrowly 
circumscribed”, Moreover, “the trend toward greater national seli- 
sufficiency has also produced striking results in the United States”, 
as witness the “tremendous increase in industrial capacity’’ in the pro- 
duction of chemicals formerly imported from Germany and of rubber 
formerly imported from Malaya. ‘‘While careful evaluation of pro- 
ductive efficiencies as well as political interests would doubtless reveal 
the desirability of resuming imports of many of these items—and, 
indeed, of reducing tariff duties against others—it must be reckoned as 
probable that many of the wartime developments will become a per- 
manent part of our industrial system.” Nor are foreign countries likely 
to be able to increase the value of their exports of these two groups of 
commodities by offering them at lower prices (e.g. by currency depreci- 
ation); for, owing to the inelastic character of American demand, a {all 
in prices is more likely to reduce the value of American imports. Ameri- 
can imports of manufactures, on the other hand, which ‘‘demonstrate a 
capacity for rapid increase in times of rising prosperity’ have been 
“seriously limited by the tariff, and they constitute only a minor part 
of the total”. The report, therefore, concludes that “‘both exports and 
imports will increase in total value as compared with their pre-war 
levels, but the forces stimulating exports will be different from and 
stronger than those determining imports’’. 

The basic problem of “the maintenance of conditions permitting 4 
relatively large and reasonably regular flow of payments to foreign 
countries’ cannot, therefore, be expected to solve itself. American 
policy will have to be deliberately directed towards its solution. The 
main recommendations of the report fall under five headings: (i) The 
authors of the report rightly place the maintenance of full employment 
in the U.S.A. at the head of the list. ‘“The most essential of these con- 
ditions lies not in the field of foreign economic policy as such but in the 
attainment of a more fully and smoothly operating domestic economy. 
But, following their warning that the achievement of this goal is not by 
itself likely to be sufficient, they advocate as supplementary policies 
“further tariff reductions and a renewed participation of Americal 
capital in international investment”’. 

(ii) Their recommendations on tariff policy are cautious, judged by 
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their probable economic effects, though they may seem visionary judged 
py political practicabilities. They do not suggest that “the United 
States should forthwith scrap its tariff structure. Exchange rates, price 
levels, labour standards ... may afford temporary advantages to 
foreign producers that could not be maintained in the long run. To 
expose domestic producers to sharp disturbances emanating from short- 
run situations of this character would be undesirable’. ‘‘As the most 
practicable means of lowering the tariff wall, the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments programs should be prosecuted as vigorously as possible, not only 
after but also during the present conflict.’”’ But they add that “‘in the 
negotiations and in the appraisal of these agreements ... emphasis 
might well be placed less on the concessions obtained from other coun- 
tries and more on the reductions effected in this country”’. 

(iii) As regards American lending, “in view of our high standard of 
living and enormous capacity for saving, it is both natural and logical 
that American capital should resume investment activity abroad on a 
scale large enough to sustain this country’s export trade and concurrently 
support reconstruction and development programs in foreign countries”. 
But a sound investment policy requires that “investment programs 
should be formulated—chiefly by the Governments concerned—on a 
comprehensive and long-range basis and executed at a reasonably 
regular rate’. Among the methods of lending, the report favours 
direct investments as “‘the most promising outlet for private American 
capital’, while holding that “possibilities for extending (fixed-interest 
bearing) loans . . . for the post-war development of under-industrialized 
countries are extremely limited except through official agencies’’. 

(iv) The report does not explicitly commit itself to the support of 
exchange control of capital transactions in order to prevent a recurrence 
of the second major cause of disturbances of the American balance of 
payments: the movements of “hot money’. But an implicit approval 
may be read into the statement that “unless brought under contro] in 
the future, capital movements of this nature might easily nullify other 
efforts to attain greater stability in international transactions, and would 
decrease the amount of dollars available to foreigners to purchase 
American goods and services’. 

(v) Finally, having demonstrated the disastrous results, after the last 
war, of “the impatience of the public and the Government alike to be 
done with wartime restrictions and to return to normal’, the report 
emphasizes that “the real heart of the immediate post-war problem 
will be not so much an initial lack of purchasing power, but a relative 
abundance of accumulated dollar reserves . . . in the face of a continued 
though temporary shortage of things—goods and possibly also ships. 
Until these shortages are made good, only one solution is possible: 
continuation of allocation of supplies to meet the most urgent needs, 
rationing to the individual consumer, price control, and restraints on 
the liquidation of savings. However unpalatable maintenance of these 
restrictions for a time after the war may be, their sudden abandonment 
could only mean a repetition on a vastly more disturbing scale of the 
speculative boom-and-depression sequence experienced after the first 
World War’”’. 

Every one of these recommendations deserves the most whole-hearted 

1See the Summary and Recommendations, at the beginning of the Report. 
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approval and support. Whether even the combination of all thes 
policies, if accepted {an enormous If), would be effective in solving the 
“dollar problem”’ in the long run is another question, on which it is only 
possible to speculate. The first and most obvious query concerns the 
chances of the maintenance of full employment in the United States 
under a free private enterprise economy which will undoubtedly be 
maintained and which is never questioned in the report. The authors 
confess that “the functioning of the -American economy as a whole 
beyond question presents the most baffling problems’. But the report 
makes it clear that even the attainment of this objective is unlikely to 
solve the problem. No doubt, American lending could maintain ay 
indefinite supply of dollars to the rest of the world. But, as the report 
emphasizes, lending ‘‘only postpones inevitable adjustments. In time 
the increasing return flow of returns on investments, together with 
repayment of capital on loan, must entail a corresponding shift in trade 
and service accounts. Such a shift can only be accomplished by an in- 
crease in purchases from foreign countries or a decrease in sales to them”. 
Nor are American tariff reductions, especially if, as recommended, they 
take the form of reciprocal concessions, in practice likely to affect the 
situation substantially. On this point, indeed, the analysis of the report 
may at first sight seem least satisfactory. No attempt is made to follow 
up the extremely interesting analysis of American imports of raw 
materials by a corresponding analysis of imports of manufactures. And 
the only argument brought forward for not expecting an increase in 
future American demand for manufactures is the fact that imports of 
manufactures have in the past been severely limited by the tariff. But 
would even a gradual abolition of the entire American tariff structure 
(an altogether fantastic assumption) remove the long-term problem? 

The fact is that for a long time to come the rest of the world will 
stand in need of a far larger volume of American goods than the U.S.A. 
requires from the rest of the world; and, given the present distribution 
of income in the U.S.A., the American national income has reached a 
level at which further increases are likely to raise American demand, 
not so much for goods, as for services and leisure, which cannot be im- 
ported. So long as the U.S.A. remainsa free private enterprise economy, 
the short-term interests of her manufacturers will currently, and the 
pressure of unemployment may periodically, push her commercial 
policy in the direction of large export surpluses. But if and when these 
motives for (virtually) giving goods away for nothing should cease to 
operate, the rest of the world may find itself in a position when it will 
have to do without a portion of the American products which it would 
only be too willing to absorb. 

H. W. A. 


ERRATUM 


In the Bulletin of March 4 last, page 177, line 9, for Sept. 1939, please 


read Sept. 1938. 
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OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

There was only slight enemy activity over the U.K., and no serious 
damage was reported. On March 1 night about 100 aircraft crossed the 
coast and caused some casualties in the London area; 5 were destroyed. 
The Germans claimed to have destroyed an important war industrial 
area with a bomb carpet of 280 tons. 

On March 1 night Stuttgart was bombed by a very strong force, only 
4 of which were lost. Munich was also attacked by Mosquitoes; and 
targets in France and the Low Countries. Attacks were made regularly 
by Mosquitoes on Berlin and places in Western Germany on subsequent 
nights, and on Hamburg on March 11 night, but the heavy night 
attacks were on French objectives, i.e. Meulan-les Mureaux and Albert 
aircraft factories on March 3, when 12,000 lb. bombs were dropped, and 
no aircraft lost; Trappes railway yards on March 6, without loss; Le 
Mans railway yards on March 7, without loss; Marignane aircraft 
factory, near Marseilles, on March 9, without loss; and the Clermont- 
Ferrand, Ossun, Chateauroux, and La Ricamarie aircraft plants on 
March 10. 

The daylight offensive by U.S. heavies was maintained, with very 
heavy attacks on South-West German targets and on Chartres airfield 
on March 2, when 18 enemy fighters were destroyed, and 14 aircraft lost; 
on objectives in North-West Germany on March 3, when 8 aircraft were 
destroyed and 16 lost; on Berlin (the first attack by U.S. heavies) and 
places in Eastern Germany on March 4, when 15 aircraft were destroyed 
and 37 lost; on airfields on South-West France on March 5, when 14 
aircraft were shot down by the fighter escort, and 9 lost; on Berlin on 
March 6, when 176 aircraft were destroyed (93 by the bombers) and 68 
lost; on Berlin again on March 8, when 125 aircraft were destroyed and 
53 lost, and the Erkner ball-bearing factory wrecked; on Berlin again 
on March 9, when virtually no fighter opposition was met, and 8 aircraft 
were lost; and on Miinster on March 11, when 4 fighters were lost. In 
addition, medium bombers made daily attacks on the Pas de Calais and 
other areas in the north of France; also on airfields and railway yards in 
the Paris area, Belgian railways, Dutch airfields, canal traffic, etc. 

In attacks on coastal shipping several freighters and mine-sweepers 
were sunk and escort vessels sunk or damaged. Light naval forces 
also did much damage to defence vessels, R-boats, etc. off the Dutch 
coast, and sank a supply ship and a large auxiliary vessel. On March 11 
it was announced that submarines had recently sunk 4 supply ships off 
Norway and damaged 5 others, and that the Norwegian submarine U/a 
had sunk 2 supply ships and an escort vessel, and damaged a tanker and 
2 supply ships. 

The loss was announced of the destroyer Warwick and the trawler 
Cap d’ Antifer. 

The Germans announced that in February the Navy and Air Force 
had sunk 26 freighters and 11 sailing ships, and badly damaged 34 
vessels, many of which probably sank. They also sank | cruiser, 15 
destroyers and escort ships, and 8 m.t.bs., and damaged a cruiser and 
several small craft. On March 5 they reported terror attacks on Western 
Germany the day before, when churches, hospitals, and public buildings 
were hit at Cologne and Bonn. A minor formation reached Berlin, but 
was prevented from attacking the city. 41 aircraft were shot down. On 
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March 6 they said the attack that day was a failure, though the byl 
of the U.S. formations managed to reach Berlin. All objectives of vita) 
importance to war industry remained undamaged, and 140 aircraft were 
shot down, or 40 per cent of the force employed. They also claimed the 
destruction of 112 aircraft on March 8, when the new defences frustrated 
the American pian for a concentrated attack. On March 9 they admitted 
severe damage and many casualties in the capital, and said few raiders 
were shot down. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

In the north, the Russians reached places only a few miles from Pskoy 
at the beginning of March, and also secured a bridgehead a few miles 
south of Narva, and moving north-west isolated the town by cutting 
the railway at Anvere, 9 miles west of it. _Progress was also made 
towards Ostrov, and by March 4 the main roads from there to Dno and 
to Pskov respectively were cut. The only other important move in the 
north was the capture of the very strong position at Novorzhev, N.N.W. 
of Novo Sokolniki, on Feb. 29, and of Russaki and other places further 
west on the line from Pskov to Opochka and Polotsk. 


The Russian offensive in the Ukraine resulted in major successes on 3 
fronts. On March 1 a new attack opened down the Ingulets Valley and 
down the railway from Apostolovo towards Kherson. By March 4 the 
Ingulets had been crossed, and by March 9 the Russians had advanced 
from 18 to 37 miles on a front over 100 miles wide, routing 3 tank and 
6 rifle divisions. They took Novi Bug and Kazanka, cutting the railway 
to Nikolaiev, capturing 67 tanks, 175 guns, over 2,000 lorries, 10 store 
dumps and over 1,000 prisoners. On March 11 they reached Dolinskaya 
(junction of the line south to Nikolaiev and the Kirovograd-Krivoi Rog 
line) and Berislavl, on the Lower Dnieper. On March 13 they captured 
Kherson, after heavy fighting in the streets, and also made progress 
westward to the Ingul River, taking Ustinovka. During the week ended 
March 12 on this front they killed some 20,000 of the enemy, and cap- 
tured 87 tanks, 60 self-propelled guns, 338 field guns, 5,342 lorries, and 
much other material, and took 2,500 prisoners, while 115 enemy tanks, 
64 self-propelled guns, 390 field guns, 3,830 lorries, and large numbers 
of tractors, armoured cars, etc. were destroyed. 


In the Uman front 5 days’ heavy fighting ended on March 10 ina 
break through on a front of 110 miles, with the capture of Uman and 
Kristinovka and the defeat of 6 tank, 7 rifle, and 1 artillery division. 
Some 20,000 of the enemy were killed, and the booty included 500 
tanks, 90 self-propelled guns, 600 field guns, 12,000 lorries, and large 
stores of food and supplies of all kinds. The Germans fled so hastily 
from some villages that they left a great deal of equipment, ammuni- 
tion, and food intact, and Uman town itself was found undamaged. By 
March 12 the Russians had entered Gayvoron, on the Bug, and Teplik 
and many other towns west of Uman. 

Finally, on the Tarnopol-Proskurov front, the Russians attacked 
south-west of Shepetovka on March 4, and broke through to a distance 
of 15-30 miles, defeating 4 tank and 8 rifle divisions. They took Yam- 
pol, Izyaslavl, Ostropol, etc., and, on March 6, Volochisk, cutting the 
main line from Odessa to Poland. The Germans, however, still had 4 
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op line running from Proskurov south to Gusiatyn and thence north 
to Tarnopol, but on March 12 this was cut just below Proskurov. 

The Russian attack was launched between the Slucz and the Styr, 
from Ostrog, in the west, to Lyuban, in the east, turning the German 
line on the Bug (its source is some 20 miles north-east of Volochisk). 
In the fighting of March 4-6 the Russians destroyed 203 tanks, 250 guns, 
over 2,000 lorries, etc., and captured 120 tanks, 202 guns, 1,000 lorries, 
93 store dumps, etc. Some 15,000 Germans were killed and 3,000 
captured. 

The Germans made very strong counter-attacks, especially on the 
road south from Shepetovka, to prevent the Russians reaching Staro- 
Konstantinov, but this place was captured on March 9, and the same 
day the Russians reached Tarnopol, where fighting in the streets went 
on for the next few days. Reuter reports gave the German losses in 3 
days on this front as over 40,000 killed and 45,000 wounded. 

Further east progress was made west and south-west of Kazatin, 
and Ulanov was taken on March 9. The Germans fought very hard to 
maintain their salient in this area, to stave off the threat to Vinnitsa. 
This important base was now being approached from the north, where 
the Russians took Khmielniki on May 10 and moved on southward, and 
from the east where the Russians on March 13 took Lipovets and 
several other places east of Vinnitsa, and also crossed the Bug at points 
due north of it and only 20 miles away. 

The Germans reported daily the defeat of heavy enemy attacks in all 
sectors, Claiming that local penetrations were sealed off. On March 5 
they admitted a break through south-west of Shepetovka along a 2} 
mile sector, and said their lines had been moved back to fortified gun 
positions in order to spare the forces. Next day they declared that the 
Supreme Command considered the Eastern Front only secondary; the 
greatest struggle in the fight for the nation’s life was coming in the 
West, and therefore the forces had been greatly depleted. They said that 
Zhukov had 35 infantry divisions, 8 armoured -brigades, and several 
motorized divisions in the Tarnopol-Pruskurov sector. On March 8 
they admitted that the enemy had broken into the defences in the 
Ingulets sector south-west of Krivoi Rog, and on March 10 they 
announced the abandonment of Uman. In,the north they reported 
(March 9) successful counter attacks south-west of Narva, adding that 
an Estonian S.S. brigade, with German volunteers, had smashed the 2 
Narva bridgeheads. 

On March 1 they announced aircraft losses in February as 763 
Soviet, and 60 German. 


THE ITALIAN FRONT 

Early on Feb. 29 the Germans attacked between Carroceto and Cisterna 
with 5 divisions on a 1,000-yard front. The ground they gained was 
recovered that night by a U.S. counter attack which took 500 prisoners, 
and Gen. Clark said on March 2 that the situation was well in hand and 
all the ground had be€n recovered. The Germans attacked again on 
March 1 and 2, but less strongly, and 3 days’ fighting ended in heavy 
German losses with no advantage gained. On March 4 fresh attacks 
near Cisterna were repulsed, and after that date there were no further 
developments. On March 4 it was announced that over 3,500 prisoners 
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had been taken so far at the beachhead, and on March 6 that German 
casualties there were estimated to be at least 24,000. Gen. Alexander 
told the press on March 4 that things were very much better there thay 
3 weeks previously. 

At Cassino and on the 8th Army front operations were restricted by 
very bad weather, and no important changes occurred. Air activity 
was also limited, but frequent attacks were made on communications 
and concentration points behind the German lines, on airfields and 
railway yards in the Rome and Florence areas, and on shipping on both 
coasts, especially at Santo Stefano, much used by the enemy owing to 
the damage done to his rail and road traffic. In the Aegean and of 
the coasts of Greece and Crete several vessels were sunk or damaged, 

Toulon was bombed on 4 days by U.S. heavies, and much damage 
done to U-boat pens and harbour installations. In one attack 13 air. 
craft trying to intercept were destroyed, and at Padua, bombed on 
March 11, 19, with 9 probables. On March 11 night Genoa was attacked: 
also railways on the west coast, and 14 aircraft were lost. 

A convoy off Algeria was bombed on March 8, but no ship was hit or 
damaged, and at least 7 enemy aircraft were destroyed. The Germans 
claimed that 4 large transports were heavily damaged, totalling 52,000 
tons. 

The loss was announced of the cruisers Penelope and Spartan, and the 
destroyer Inglefield. The total losses off the beachhead during and since 
the first landing were 2 cruisers, 2 destroyers, and 5 large landing craft. 

The Germans reported several air attacks on Rome and said several 
bombs fell near Vatican City. They claimed to have forced vessels 





unloading at Anzio to withdraw by bombing. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Tito’s forces reported successes along the Isonzo in 2 weeks’ fighting 
in which over 500 Germans were killed; also the wrecking of trains and 
destruction of bridges in various parts of the country, particularly the 
Trebinje area, and near Novo Mesto. On March 7 it was learnt that the 
Soviet military mission to his forces was in the country. Zara was 
bombed and Korcula was shelled by British destroyers, while frequent 
air attacks were made on shipping along the coast, and it was stated on 
March 4 that Allied bombers had destroyed 25-30,000 tons of shipping 
in the Adriatic in February. 
On March 10 the Germans reported that Anglo-American commandos 
1,500 strong had occupied Lissa Island, 20 miles south-west of Split. 


THE PACIFIC AREA 

On Feb. 29 U.S. troops landed on the Admiralty Islands and seized 
the Momote airfield on Los Negros. On March 3 the Japanese made a 
strong bid to recover it but were beaten off with the loss of some 3,000 
men, U.S. losses being 61 killed and 244 wounded. By March 7 Momote 
airfield was in use, and Lorengau airfield, Manus Island, was bombed. 

In New Guinea the Allies landed behind the Japanese at Mindiri, 
30 miles west of Saidor, while frequent air attacks were made on 
Alexishafen, Wewak, and Hansa Bay, and many enemy aircraft 
destroyed. 


In New Britain U.S. troops landed near Talasea, on the north coast, 
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and at points on the south coast. Talasea airfield, 160 miles from 
Rabaul, was captured on March 10. 

Bombing attacks were made regularly on Rabaul, Nauru, the eastern 
Marshalls, and Ponape and Kusaie, in the Carolines; also on Wake 
Island and Paramushir and Shimushu. On March 7 Majoro, an enemy 
base in the Marshalls south of Wotje, was found abandoned, and on 
March 12 Wotho atoll, north-west of Kwajalein, was captured. 

In sea actions 2 supply ships were sunk in the Malacca Straits, and an 
aircraft-carrier probably sunk by British submarines, while U.S. sub- 
marines reported (Feb. 19) the sinking of 14 ships including a large 
tanker, and (March 8) the sinking of 16 ships, including 13 cargoes or 
transports and a large tanker. At Rabaul on March 4 and 5 2 freighters 
and 6 barges were sunk and on 9 and 10 3 more vessels. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

At the beginning of March the mopping up of the enemy east of the 
Mayu Range continued, and it was estimated that they had lost 4,500 
men killed or seriously wounded. Positions N.N.E. of Buthidaung 
were seized on March 2 and held against 3 counter-attacks, and on 
March 12 Buthidaung was occupied. Further south, east of the Mayu 
Range, positions on Htindaw hill were captured. ; 

In the Hukawng Valley U.S. troops took Walawbum on March 4 
night, and the Chinese took Maingkwan, isolating some 2,000 Japanese 
in the Valley, and also 2 villages on the bank of the Tanai River (a 
tributary of the Chindwin, running north-west parallel with the valley). 
The U.S. forces cleared the areas of Taring Ga and Lamungzup Ga, and 
pushed on along the road from Walawbum towards Mogaung, west of 
Myitkyina, the rail head. In the 4 days March 8-11 bombers destroyed 
61 Japanese aircraft on bases in Central Burma. 


CHRONOLOGY 
AFGHANISTAN. March 4.—Treaty with China signed. (see China.) 


ARGENTINA. March 1.—A rising led by Col. Duco early that 
morning on the outskirts of Buenos Ayres was suppressed by the 
Government forces. The police forbad the press to publish any inform- 
ation about it. (Col. Duco was regarded as a supporter of Gen. Ramirez 
and Gen. Gilbert.) The G.O.U. was reported to have split into two. 
An official statement said the Government was supported by the people, 
the Army, and the Navy, and that complete order prevailed. Duco had 
been abandoned by his followers, and surrendered when called on by 
the commander of the Government troops. Montevideo reports stated 
that the democratic and extreme Left political parties had joined the 
revolutionary Army and Navy units. 

It was learnt that when the Ambassador in Washington saw Lord 
Halifax a few days previously, the latter told him that Britain was in 
full accord with the attitude of the U.S. Government towards South 
America. 

Recognition of the Government by Bolivia. (see Bolivia.) 
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March 2.—Gen. Farrell announced that his Government would adhere 
to the foreign policy of its precedessor regarding the other nations of the 
American continent. 

March 4.—Recognition of the Government by Chile. (see Chile, 

Statement by U.S. acting Secretary of State re the Farrell Government. 
(see U.S.A.) The press published no report of the American announce- 
ment. 

The Presidential Press Bureau stated that it had no official communi- 
cation on the possible modification of international relations main- 
tained by Argentina with other friendly nations, and that therefore the 
external political situation had not changed. 

March 5.—Gen. Farrell told British press representatives that the 
Government were determined to eradicate within the country every- 
thing that might signify the remotest danger to Continental security, 

March 8.—Recognition of new Government by Paraguay. (see 
Paraguay.) 

Statement by Mr. Eden re attitude of the British Ambassador. (see 
Great Britain.) 

March 9.—President Ramirez informed the Supreme Court that he 
had presented his resignation to Gen. Farrell. 

March 10.—The Supreme Court announced that it had noted and 
recorded the resignation of Gen. Ramirez, and the Cabinet met and 
accepted the resignation. Gen. Farrell assumed the Presidency. 

March 11.—Gen. Farrell took the Presidential oath. Gen. Ramirez 
issued a message to the people and armed forces stating that on the 
night of Feb. 24 a group of senior officers had informed him that he had 
lost their confidence, and asked him to delegate his office to Gen. 
Farrell. They said they had been deceived and disappointed by the 
breach of relations with Germany and Japan; they believed that Axis 

espionage was a false pretext, and that the real reason was fear of the 
United States. They had later expressed their anger at a report that 
he had signed 3 decrees declaring war on Germany and Japan and 
proclaiming martial law and general mobilization. He had told them, 
he said, that the report was false, but without success. 

The message was not published in the press. 


AUSTRALIA. March 4.—The Minister of Commerce, in a broadcast, 
said their food industries were building up production to unprecedented 
levels. Food exports in 1943 exceeded 1,045,000 tons, and the pro- 
gramme for 1944 required the slaughter of 4 million cattle and 35 
million sheep. They were now growing twice as many vegetables as 
before the war, and the output of processed milk and of eggs was also 
very much greater. They were determined not to let the Allies down. 
March 8.—Mr. Curtin told the House of Representatives that if the 
problem of the coal strikes in New South Wales (where 3,500 men had 
been out since the middle of February) could not be solved he was 
willing to stand aside for someone else. The miners had refused to 
respect the wishes or the policy of the Government or accept the advice 
of their own leaders, and 17,000 tons of coal a day were now being lost. 
March 13.—Mr. Curtin stated that an Irish Government official had 
approached the Australian High Commissioner in London to ask his 
Government to request the U.S. Government to withdraw their Note 
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asking for the closing of the Axis missions in Dublin. The Government 
jad refused, and said it hoped Eire would accede to the request. 


BELGIUM. March 4.—A joint statement by the Belgian, Dutch, 
and Luxembourg Governments announced that negotiations had begun 
for the conclusion of a Customs union between them. 

March 6.—It was learnt that a large part of the coast had been 
evacuated, under German orders, and that part of the population of 
Ostend had been given until March 11 to move, under pain of trial by 
court-martial. Measures for the suppression of sabotage included the 
institution of special courts with a quicker procedure, which were 
understood to be already at work. 


BOLIVIA. March 1.—The Government notified the Argentine Am- 
bassador that they would continue to recognize his Government. 


BULGARIA. March 4.—German reports stated that an official 
denial had been broadcast that 3 Greek districts had been occupied by 
Bulgarian troops. 


CANADA. Feb. 29.—The Minister of Munitions informed Parliament 
that the Government had told the U.S. Government that it would not 
expect payment for the construction of the permanent facilities and the 
improvements carried out on the north-west staging route (ftom 
Edmonton via Fort Nelson and Whitehorse to the Alaskan boundary) 
in connection with American war requirements. The U.S. would also be 
reimbursed for its expenditure on permanent projects on the air routes 
in the area, including that of the Mackenzie River. 

The Minister of Defence for Air, presenting the Air Estimates in 
Parliament, said that. starting with 4,000 men theAir Force now 
numbered over 200,000. Of the 86,000 trained in Canada 48,000 were 
Canadians. Casualties included 7,958 killed or presumed killed and 
3,384 missing, including prisoners. 

March 7.—The Air Minister, speaking on the Estimates, told Parlia- 
ment that the number of squadrons oversea was being raised to 44. 
Estimates totalling nearly $1,400 million were adopted, of which some 
$48 million was recoverable from Great Britain, Australia, and New 
Zealand. 

March 9.—The Prime Minister stated in Parliament that, pending 
clarification of the situation in Argentina, the Chargé d’Affaires in 
Buenos Ayres had been instructed to refrain from all official contacts 
with Gen. Farrell’s administration. 

The Minister of Defence for Naval Services, presenting the Estimates, 
said that well over 200 German, Italian, and Japanese submarines were 
destroyed in 1943. Naval personnel now numbered 80,000, and 
nearly 50,000 vessels had come under the protection of the Canadian 
Navy during the war. Four ships of the Navy had been lost, and 
casualties were more than 1,300. They had built about 100 ships for 
the Royal Navy, and some for the United States. 

The bases at Halifax and Esquimault had been greatly expanded, 
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and 11 new ones developed on the east and west coasts and in Ney. 
foundland. 

March 13.—Mr. Mackenzie King told the House of Commons tha} 
the Government were in full sympathy with the U.S. representations ty 
Eire and had therefore not intervened when Mr. de Valera sought their 
offices to secure the withdrawal of the Notes ‘‘in the mutual interest 
of Ireland and the United Nations’’. 


CHILE. March 4.—The Government transmitted to the Argentine 
Government a Note ‘‘taking note of the delegation of government”, 
and welcoming Gen. Farrell’s declaration that Argentina would cop- 
tinue the international policy begun by President Ramirez in breaking 
relations with the Axis. 


CHINA. March 4.—A Treaty of Friendship was signed with 
Afghanistan. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. March7.—It was announced in Prague that 
10 Czechs, 4 of them women, had been executed for assisting fugitive 
prisoners of war and underground fighters. 

March 12.—The Government broadcast from London a call to arms 
to the people, urging them to go over from individual exploits to 
organized mass actions, to set up national committees, and form 
armed groups. The Government would do everything possible to 
provide them with arms. 


EGYPT. Feb. 29.—The Prime Minister told the Senate that, while it 
was the intention to include all Arab countries “‘in the fruits of the Arab 
union movement’’, conversations had been held first with independent 
nations, and thus no invitations had been sent to Morocco, Tunisia, etc., 
and Egypt had taken no steps to aid the Moroccan movement, though 
sympathizing with it. That was not to say, however, that they were 
neglecting to work for their Arab brothers in Morocco. 

March 7.—It was announced that the Prime Minister had protested 
to Gen. Smuts about a message in which he wished success to the United 
Palestine appeal issued in London by the Zionist Federation of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

The Prime Minister received the U.S. Minister, who gave a verbal 
reply to the Egyptian memorandum about the Senate resolution on the 
advisability of creating a Jewish State in Palestine. 


EIRE. March 10.—Publication of Notes exchanged with U5. 
Government regarding severance of relations with the Axis. (see U.S.4.) 
The Government’s Note rejecting the American request stated that 
they were surprised that so grave a Note should have been addressed 
to them; the terms of it seemed altogether out of harmony with the 
facts and with the traditional relations of friendship between the two 
peoples. 

A demand for the removal of Axis representatives would have been 
the first step towards war. The Government could not entertain the 
American proposal “without complete betrayal of their democratic 
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trust’. Neutrality represented the united will of the people and Parlia- 
ment; it was ‘‘the logical consequence of Irish history and the forced 
partition of national territory’. 

Eire had faithfully pursued her declared policy of not permitting 
the country to be used as a base for attack on Britain, and “‘by every 
means in our power’’, the Note said, ‘‘we have endeavoured to prevent 
leakage of any information ... In the American Note not a single 
instance of neglect is alleged, and no proof of injury to American interests 
is adduced’. 

For some months the German Legation had been prevented from 
using its radio transmitter, and the 2 German parachutists mentioned 
in the U.S. Note, as well as 3 others, had been apprehended. As for the 
statement that Britain welcomed the American initiative, “‘it is not 
perhaps known to the American Government’’, it remarked, “that the 
feelings of the Irish people towards Britain have during the war under- 
gone a considerable change precisely because Britain has not attempted 
to violate our neutrality’. The Government would continue to safeguard 
the interests of the United States, but they must in all circumstances 
protect the neutrality of the Irish State and the democratic way of life 
of the Irish people. Their attitude would continue to be determined, 
“not by fear of any measures which could be employed against them, 
but by the goodwill and fundamental friendship existing between the 
two peoples.”’ 


ESTONIA. March 2.—Swedish reports stated that the quisling 
Premier Dr. Mae had tendered his resignation, pleading ill health, but 
that the Germans refused to release him. 


FINLAND. Feb. 29.—After a debate in camera Parliament passed a 
vote of confidence in the Government. Moscow broadcast of the terms 
offered to Finland. (see U.S.S.R.) 

March 2.—The press published the Moscow terms for the first time. 
The Conservative papers described them as unconditional surrender in 
disguise, and said they did not give much hope for a safe and honour- 
able peace. They were vague and uncertain; it was unthinkable that 
Finland should withdraw her unbeaten army to the 1940 frontier and 
then begin to negotiate about demobilization, reparations, and Petsamo. 
It would be equivalent to abandoning themselves to Russian mercy. 

_ The Social Democratic papers criticized those who opposed every 
a proposal with the argument that it was impossible to trust 
ussia. 

March 3.—Hr. Lindstrém, editor of the Swedish paper Soczal- 
demokraten and a friend of Hr. Tanner, arrived in Helsinki. 

_ March 7.—It was learnt in Sweden that the revised text of the 
Government’s reply to Moscow had been delivered. 

_ The High Command reported that Kotka had been bombed in the 
hrst air attack for a week. 

March 9.—It was announced that the reply to the Soviet Note had 
been forwarded to Moscow the previous day through Swedish circles. 


FRANCE. March 2.—Laval issued a statement over the Paris radio 
declaring that the German Army would not be beaten, ‘because of the 
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energy ” the Gerad seapie. They will not be beaten because they are 
fighting far away on foreign soil; above all, Germany cannot be beaten 
because Germany holds several million men in reserve”. Life would 
become very much harder in France—villages would be destroyed, 
bridges blown up, and food very scarce, but something even worse would 
happen if the so-called liberators came, and he warned Frenchmen 
against any imprudence they might be tempted to commit. The 
German Army would tolerate no disorder; counter-measures would be 
hard and cruel. 

March 3.—The trial concluded in Algiers of 11 men accused of the 
murder, torture, and other maltreatment of prisoners in the Vichy 
internment camp at Hadjerat. Four were sentenced to death, 2 to life 
imprisonment, and 4 to long terms. Col. Lupy, inspector of camps, was 
acquitted. 

March 7.—Paris radio announced that 9 “‘leading terrorists” had been 
executed at Lille for “‘acts of violence’. Reports were current that 
German and satellite troops, with air and artillery support, were attack- 
ing the men of the Maguts in the Juras. After suffering losses they 
burned several villages and murdered many men and women. 

March 8.—The Committee of National .Liberation adopted an 
ordinance reforming the status of Moslem Algerians. It enunciated the 
principle that French Moslems of Algeria should enjoy the same rights 
and be submitted to the same duties as non-Moslem French, and should 
have access to all civil and military posts. 

March 11.—A military court in Algiers, after a trial lasting a week, 
condemned to death Pierre Pucheu, formerly Vichy Minister of the 
Interior, for treason and conspiracy. He was found not guilty of “‘con- 
spiring against the national security and against the constitution of the 
Government’, but guilty of furthering recruitment for the anti-Bolshevik 
Legion, co-operating with the enemy, and handing over the French 
police force to the enemy. There were no extenuating circumstances, 
and the tribunal ordered the confiscation of all his property. Pucheu's 
counsel lodged an appeal. 


GERMANY. March 2.—The News Agency announced that Hitler 
had received Manditch, Prime Minister of Croatia, and Peritch, the 
Foreign Minister. 

March 4.—The Wilhelmstrasse spokesman, Schmidt, told Swedish 
correspondents that Germany considered the Russian terms to Finland 
as tantamount to a demand for unconditional surrender, aiming at its 
incorporation with the Soviet Union. 

March 9.—Goebbels, in Das Reich, declared that even if the Reich 
collapsed London would celebrate a victory only for a few days, as mass 
demonstrations by Communists would soon briag about a situation 
which the people of Britain would be utterly unable to master. He was 
firmly convinced that the invasion Would be beaten back, and “all that 
will be left to the plutocrats then is to hope that the Bolshevists will 
conquer the Reich’’, and if that came about there would in all probabi- 
lity be a political avalanche on the British Isles carrying away from 
right to left everything British still left in present-day Britain. British 
plutocracy was doomed. 

March 11.—The diplomatic correspondent of the News Agency statec 
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that the American demand to Eire opened a new chapter in the Anglo- 
American policy of pressure and blackmail against neutral or non- 
belligerent Powers. 

March 12.—In a broadcast on “Heroes’ Day’”’ Doenitz said a pitiless 
struggle was being waged for the existence or annihilation of the nation, 
and the enemy “‘has tried during the past years to assail our Lebensraum 
and that of our allies. At no point was he able to force a decisive break 
through’. With the unity between the leadership, the fighting front, 
and the people at home that the Germans enjoyed they were uncon- 
querable, and “‘by this attitude we shall achieve a German peace’:, 
no matter what trials were still ahead. 

March 13.—An official report announced that the German steamer 
Kirissi had been bombed and destroyed by British aircraft in Spanish 
territorial waters off the Ebro estuary on March 12. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Fed. 29.—Sir Archibald Sinclair, presenting the 
Air Estimates in Parliament, said air supremacy was now clearly 
attainable, and it was the talisman that could paralyse German war 
industry and transport and clear the road for the progress of the 
armies to Berlin. He listed the war industrial centres which had been 
heavily attacked and gave a partial catalogue of the destruction done 
to war factories. In preparation for great battles ahead the aerial 
offensive and the defensive functions had been separated. Fighter 
Command and Army Co-operation Command had been combined with 
the American 9th Air Force into a new organization described as the 
Allied Expeditionary Air Force, under Air Chief-Marshal Leigh-Mallory. 
On the other hand, a force entitled the Air Defence of Great Britain 
would be responsible for day and night defence at home. 

The new “‘blitz’’ was difficult to counter, since each enemy raider 
probably only spent less than 20 minutes over the U.K. He did not 
boast that the defence could ward off any future attack, but he could 
say that whatever the shape or weight of this when it came they would 
be ready to pit their forces against it. But the only complete and final 
defence was to destroy the enemy’s power at its source. It might well be 
that the historian would look upon the period between the February 
and March moons as one of the decisive stages of the war. As the Ger- 
mans retreated in the East they had been compelled to tie down in the 
West four-fifths of their fighter strength, to protect factories. That turn- 
ing of the course of land battles by actions fought many hundreds of 
miles away was the true strategic employment of air power. 

The extraordinary achievements of the Air Force were due not only to 
numerical strength of Bomber Command but also to the development of 
navigational aids and safety devices. The introduction of the Pathfinder 
squadrons and the brilliant conduct of their operations had enormously 
increased the effectiveness of the offensive. 

_ March 2.—Sir James Grigg, introducing the Army Estimates in Par- 
liament, said the equipment of the forces -for oversea had reached a very 
high degree of fulfilment, and the Army was now the best the country 
had ever had. As to the use of man-power he said that Army demands 
for equipment were constantly being reduced, and the bulk of the men 
and women thus released from the Ministry of Supply had gone to 
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increase the resources of the Ministry of Aircraft Production, since the 
R.A.F. had not yet reached its peak of equipment. 


He paid a tribute to the work of Amgot in Italy, and said plans fo; 
the preliminary military administration of Burma had been worked out, 
and the same applied to other British possessions in the Far East. Plans 
for the European territories to be liberated were being worked out, and 
much work had been done on the problems of administering a conquered 
Germany. 


March 4.—The Ministry of Aircraft Production stated that the total 
weight of output in February was over 26 per cent higher than in Feb, 
1943, and the increase for heavy bomber weight production was over 
33 per cent. 


March 7.—Mr. Alexander, introducing the Navy Estimates in Par- 
liament, said the U-boat sinkings of merchant ships for 1943 were little 
more than half the Admiralty’s estimate. In 1941 one ship out of every 
181 was lost in the main Atlantic and U.K. coastal convoys; in 
1942 one out of every 233; and in 1943 one out of every 344. In the 
second half of 1943 losses were less than one in 1,000. He paid a special 
tribute to the Coastal Command and its co-operation with the Navy, 
and gave an account of the achievements of the shipbuilding yards. 
The Fleet now was stronger in relation to enemy naval strength than at 
any time since the fall of France. On the subject of whether the reduc- 
tion of merchant ship losses meant that they could spare more cargo 
space for less essential imports he said that all these unforeseen profits 
must be firmly, indeed ruthlessly, ploughed back into the business. 

In sending supplies to Russia 13 warships had been lost, and in some 
periods there was considerable loss of cargo ships but, over all, 88 per 
cent of the cargoes got through. 

When they descended with their full might upon Japan the services 
of the Navy would be needed more acutely and probably in as great, or 
nearly as great, strength as hitherto. The fight with Japan would demon- 
strate once more that the final arbiter of sea mastery was still the battle 
fleet, supported, of course, by the air element now inseparably a part of 
maritime dominion. 


March 8.—The Minister of Production told Parliament that up to the 
end of 1943 war output included 83,000 tanks, armoured cars, and 
carriers, over 115,000 guns of calibres over 20 mm., over 1 million 
vehicles of unarmoured types, and just on 90,000 aircraft, mainly of 
combat types. 

Naval construction had more than replaced losses, and in most types 
of vessel their strength was greater than when war broke out. 

Mr. Eden stated in Parliament that in view of the obscurity sur- 
rounding the circumstances in which the announcement was made of 
the Argentine President’s retirement the Ambassador in Buenos Ayres 
had since then confined his communications to the Argentine Govern- 
ment to routine matters only. A similar proceeding was being observed 
regarding the Argentine Ambassador in London. , 

Strikes in the Welsh coal mines led to 156 pits being closed, involving 
some 90,000 men. 


March 9.—The joint statement on U-boat warfare in February des- 
cribed it as the lowest month as to tonnage of Allied merchant shipping 
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losses since the U.S.A. entered the war, and the second lowest of the 
whole war. More U-boats than cargo ships were sunk. 

Mr. Churchill told Parliament that in discussions on the employment 
of the Italian Fleet consideration had been given to the immediate 
reinforcement of the Soviet Navy either from Anglo-American or Italian 
resources. At present no change was contemplated in the arrangements 
with the Italian naval authorities under which Italian ships took part 
in the common struggle in the theatres where they were now operating. 
“It may well be found’’, he added, “‘that the general question of enemy 
or ex-enemy fleet disposal should best be left over till the end of the war 
against both Germany and Japan, when the entire position can be 
surveyed by the victorious allies and what is right and just can be 
done.’ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a written answer to a question in 
Parliament, said that up to Sept. 30, 1943 supplies to a value of £200 
million had been sent to Russia. Reverse Lend-lease to the U.S.A. up 
to Dec. 31 included £136 million as the value of capital installations in 
the U.K., £133 million worth of goods and services, and £70 million in 
shipping services. 

March 11.—King Peter and the Prime Minister and Home Minister 
of Yugoslavia arrived in London. 

It was announced that the Government had on Feb. 22 informed Mr. 
de Valera that they welcomed the U.S. Government's initiative and 
fully supported the request for the removal from Dublin of the German 
and Japanese missions. 

Sir Stafford Cripps stated, on the 3rd anniversary of the signature of 
the Lend-lease Act, that British aid to America up to Dec. 31, 1943 
was valued at £337 million, and that to Russia and other allies, £250 
million. In addition, Britain had made payments to other members 
of the United Nations over and above the sums received from them of 
over £2,500 million. 

March 12.—The Home Office announced that all travel between 
Great Britain and Eire and Northern Ireland had been suspended for 
military reasons as from Mar. 13. No further leave certificates for Irish 
workers to return home would be granted while the restrictions con- 
tinued. Persons already granted permits or certificates could use them 
during the period of their validity. Exit permits for business reasons 
would be granted if the Government Department concerned certified 
that the journey was essential in the national interest. 

Miners’ Lodges in South Wales met to consider recommendations 
from their executive council, miners’ agents, and the M.P.s for the 
mining areas that there should be an immediate return to work. 
Voting of the lodges showed that about 60 per cent of the men intended 
to resume work, some 50,000 out of 87,000. 

March 13.—Rather less than half the South Wales miners returned 
to work. 


GREECE. Feb. 29.—Bulgarian forces were reported to have taken 
over from the Germans the provinces of Edessa, Florina, and Kastoria 
early in February, releasing German troops for the Italian front. 

March 1.—It was learnt that on Feb. 22 Andartes, with British officers, 
wrecked a train in Olympus region, killing a general and staff and some 
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ten, 





400 Germans and wounding many hundreds. Only 3 casualties wer 
suffered. 

Reports reached Cairo that the Germans were destroying towns and 
villages in the Peloponnese and terrorizing and killing the population, 
prior to withdrawing from the country. Thessaly, Epirus, and Crete 
were described as a vast theatre of ruin and thousands of peasants were 
reported to be coming into Athens and the big towns from “scorched 
earth”’ areas. 

March 3.—It was announced that an agreement had been signed 
between the E.L.A.S. and the E.D.E.S. organizations providing for 
the ending of hostilities between them and an undertaking by both to 
co-operate and fight the Germans. All prisoners and hostages held for 
political reasons were to be liberated within 15 days. British and US, 
liaison officers took part in the negotiations. (The E.L.A.S. was the 
fighting force of the E.A.M., the National Liberation Front, originally a 
Communist body. It was led by Col. Sarafis, not a Communist, and was 
some 30,000 strong. The E.D.E.S., the Greek Democratic Liberation 
Army, was led by Col. Zervas.) 

A third, smaller group, the E.K.K.A., was reported to be joining in 
the agreement. 

March 8.—Information reaching Turkey confirmed that, despite 
Bulgarian denials, the Florina, Castoria, and Vodena districts had been 
occupied by Bulgaria, and the quisling Government in Athens was 
stated to have protested against this. 


INDIA. Feb. 29.—The Finance Member presented the Budget in the 
Central Assembly, showing a revenue deficit for the current year of over 
£69 million. Anticipated revenue was £190,900,000 and expenditure 
£260,200,000, of which nearly £197 million was for defence expenditure. 
This last did not include the cost of forces serving in India in excess of 
the “ceiling’’ strength of her defences, and India bore no financial 
liability for units or formations in the country not connected with local 
defence. 

Estimated revenue for 1944-45 was £213,730,000, and expenditure, 
£272,380,000, including £207,460,000 for defence. The current year's 
Defence Loan subscriptions were estimated at over £209 million, as 
against {693 million in 1942-43. The total since the war began was 
£410} million. 

India accepted the principle underlying mutual aid, and continued 
to receive Lease-lend goods. The estimated cost of reciprocal aid to the 
U.S.A. by the end of 1944-45 was £602 million. 

He proposed a relief for lower incomes by raising the taxable minimum 
to £150, and on incomes over £750 a gradual and steepening surcharge 
over the existing basic rate. There would also be new duties on tea, 
coffee, and betel nuts, and certain new death duties. 

March 2.—Gen. Lethbridge’s mission completed its tour of all the 
Eastern fronts, and told the press in Delhi that they were enormously 
confident of the outcome of the war against Japan. In brains, science, 
and the conduct of the war the Japanese could not hold a candle to the 
United Nations. (The mission represented the British, U.S., and 
Canadian armies, navies, and air forces, and was concerned with tactics, 
training, weapons, and equipment.) 
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March 4.—The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce, 
meeting in Delhi, welcomed a 15-year plan for economic development 
after the war sponsored by a number of Indian industrialists and busi- 
ness men, including supporters of Mr. Gandhi. The plan called for the 
investment of 10,000 crores of rupees in order to bring about a 100 per 
cent increase in the standard of living. 

March 9.—The Maharaja of Kashmir accepted the invitation of the 
Viceroy to attend the War Cabinet as a Representative of India with Sir 
Firoz Khan Noon. 


IRAQ. March 4.—It was learnt that the Presidents of both Houses of 
Parliament had sent protests to the President of the U.S. Senate and the 
Speaker of the House against the Senate resolution expressing opposi- 
tion to the British White Paper on Palestine. They declared that it was 
tantamount to a request that the United States declare war on the 
Arabs of Palestine, who, they claimed, were muzzled, so that the Arabs 
of Iraq must speak for them. The American desire that Palestine should 
ultimately become an independent Jewish State meant first, the elimin- 
ation of a million Arabs; secondly, the consequent hostility to the 
U.S.A. of every Arab of Asia and Africa; and thirdly, the handing over 
of all Moslem and Christian holy places to the Jews. 

They said that few Jews would go to Palestine if they could find 
asylum in America, adding that the resolution was already being used 
by Nazi propagandists to put Arab not only against Jew but against the 
whole democratic world. . 


ITALY. March 3.—Swiss reports stated that strikes and lock-outs in 
43 provinces in North Italy were paralysing the railways and the output 
of war factories, and might involve up to 5 million workers. The 
strikes had been organized by the National Front of Liberation, and 
they began at Milan on March 1. 

March 4.—Marshal Badoglio was understood to have asked Allied 
representatives for details about President Roosevelt’s statement as to 
Italian warships being transferred to Russia. 

March 7.—Rome radio reported that over 200,000 workers were 
involved in the strikes, which had been organized by the Communist 
leader Ercoli. They had lasted for a minimum of 15 minutes to a 
maximum of 4 days, and on March 4 the strike committee gave orders 
to restart work. 

Gen. de Gaulle inspected French North African troops in the 
Volturno valley. 

A German statement was issued announcing that ‘leaders of agri- 
culture” had arrived in the country to organize, superintend, and 
rationalize agriculture on uniform lines, to create the machinery of ° 
distribution on German models, and to arrange for the provision of 
more food for the fortress of Europe. It explained that Italy was no 
longer a separate economic unit but part of Europe, and must provide 
produce wherever it was most needed, and ‘“‘the whole of Europe’s food 
production, including Italy’s, must above all serve to nourish the 
German soldier and justly ease Germany’s food balance’. 

_ March 8.—Swiss reports stated that the Fascist authorities had 
issued a decree forbidding workers to appoint delegates outside Fascist 
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organizations, forbidding managements to negotiate with workers’ 
commissions, or to pay strikers wage indemnities, ordering the closing 
of canteens during a strike, and ordering the dismissal of strikers and 
their arrest and trial by special court. 

Bari radio reported that German tanks were being used against 
strikers at Milan and elsewhere, and declared that the number of workers 
out was at least 3 to 4 times the figure of 208,000 given by the Fascist 
Government. 

The “National Committee of Italian Affairs’’ issued an appeal to all 
Italians to take part in a mass strike and to take up arms. 

March 9.—-Swiss reports described Rome as without provisions, and 
without water, gas, or electricity, with its hospitals full of sick and 
wounded. Its military targets were being constantly bombed. The 
population had risen from its normal total of 1,150,000 to probably 21 
million, and many people were absolutely destitute. hy 

Badoglio appointed Francesco Musetto High Commissioner for Sicily, 
(He was formerly prefect of Palermo, and known as a Sicilian patriot. 

Mr. Churchill’s statement about the Italian Fleet. (see Great Britain. 

March 11.—It was learnt that the demands put forward by the 
strikers in the northern cities were: that the Germans must cease de- 
porting workers, that the Fascist ““Government”’ must stop military 
conscription; food supplies for workers and their families must be 
improved; and all arrested strikers must be released and those sent to 
Poland allowed to come home. 

March 12.—A meeting of the three democratic parties of the extreme 
Left was held in Naples, to demonstrate that they were wholeheartedly 
behind the Allies, and desired above all more effective co-operation in 
the war. Speakers emphasized that the King and Badoglio who both 
shared responsibility for Italy entering the war against the Allies, were 
the last people who should stand at the head of a co-belligerent Italy. 

The Chief Allied Commissioner announced that the food situation in 
liberated Italy was improving, and the bread ration had been increased. 

March 13.—The Government announced that they and the Soviet 
Government had decided to establish diplomatic relations, and that 
this move had resulted from the Italian initiative taken some time 
previously. Marshal Badoglio sent a telegram of ‘‘grateful and sincere 
greetings’ to Marshal Stalin and the Russian people, in which he 
declared that the whole Italian nation was more than ever convinced 
of the desirability of ‘‘bringing Italian-Russian relations back to that 
basis of constructive and friendly co-operation which was temporarily 
and tragically abandoned by the régime which we are to-day fighting 
together’. 


JAPAN. March 7.—A Tokyo broadcast stated that huge enemy task 
forces were plying between Japan’s supply bases in the South Pacific 
and her front lines, making the passage of larger transports infinitely 
difficult, and necessitating the use of wooden ships only. These con- 
cealed themselves by day and carried on their duties by night, in “an 
ocean on which rains a torrent of bombs and shells’. 


THE NETHERLANDS. March 8.—The East Indies Government 
issued a statement, based on information reaching Australia, as to con- 
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ditions in Java, etc. under the Japanese. It reported a steady deterior- 
ation in the economic situation, regimentation of the people, and 
brutality in the treatment of both Dutch and native peoples. 


NORTH IRELAND. March 13.—The President of the Ulster 
Unionist Council, Mr. Andrews, stated that the Council approved the 
US. and British request for the removal of the German and Japanese 
representatives in Eire and that the refusal of Eire’s Government justi- 
fied the Allies in taking such action as they might consider necessary. 


PALESTINE. March 2.—A British constable was shot, but not 
seriously wounded, at Tel Aviv by a youth reported to belong to the 
Stern gang, responsible for the shooting of 2 policemen on Feb. 14. 

March 3.—The Jewish Agency’s headquarters announced that, after 
full clarification of the position by 3 members of the executive who had 
been to London and consulted Dr. Weizmann and then reported fully 
to the executive in Jerusalem, Mr. Ben-Gurion had resumed the chair- 
manship of the executive. 


PARAGUAY. March 8.—The Government informed the Argentine 
Government that, in their opinion, diplomatic relations between them 
had never been suspended. 


POLAND. March 2.—The Minister of the Interior told the press in 
London that the underground forces were divided into two main 
groups—‘‘special detachments’’ and “‘reserve units’’, the first number- 
ing some 250,000, and the second much larger. The first waged con- 
tinua! war on the Germans, and the reserve units awaited the signal for a 
general rising. The German forces included 6 S.S. divisions, 50,000 
policemen, and army formations 15 divisions strong. There were also 
some 23 divisions stationed in Poland as reserves for the Russian front. 
During the second half of 1943 there had been 81 open clashes with the 
enemy, and, in addition, 1,163 Gestapo agents and 18 senior German 
officials were executed. 83 transport trains had been derailed, and large 
quantities of petrol, rolling stock, stores, etc., destroyed. 

March 7.—It was understood that the Government’s proposals in 
reply to the Soviet Note had been transmitted to Moscow through the 
British Ambassador, and that it suggested that the final settlement of 
the frontier problem should be held over till after the war, but that the 
Curzon Line should be accepted by each side as a temporary demarca- 
tion line. The Government also again expressed its desire to see a fully 
democratic régime established in a freed Poland, which would choose its 
own Government as soon as possible. 

Russian reply to these proposals. (see U.S.S.R.) This reply was 
received in London on that day by the Foreign Minister. 


PORTUGAL. March 8.—It was announced that the Government 
had obtained an answer from the Japanese agreeing to the holding of an 
inquiry into conditions in Portuguese Timor. 
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RUMANIA. March 3.—Swedish reports stated that Jassy had bee 
placed under martial law and occupied by troops, including Germans 
March 9.—The Cabinet was reported to have résigned. 


SPAIN. Feb. 29.—The Cabinet approved a Bill granting conditional 
release to 5,263 convicts; also a project for the manufacture of synthetic 
liquid fuels and lubricants from materials available in the country. 


March 7.—The press published denials of allegations by the Tay 
Agency that airfields on the north coast has been used by Germay 
aircraft. A.B.C. complained that the British and U.S. people, and even 
their Governments, judged Spanish affairs through the eyes of Spanish 
émigrés. 


SWITZERLAND. March 4.—A military court sentenced to death 
Major Pfister and to terms of imprisonment 4 other persons for supplying 
information as to defence to a foreign Power. 

March 6.—The Report was issued of the Bank for International 
Settlements. It showed that the combined German extortions (through 
clearing arrangements and occupation costs) on France, Belgium, 
Holland, and Denmark had risen from 4,000 million Reichsmarks in 
1940 to 11,000 million in 1941, 17,000 million in 1942, and over 20,000 
million in 1943. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON. Feb. 29.—The two Governments 
decided to protest to the U.S. Government about statements made 
in the Senate as to the creation of a Jewish State in Palestine. 

March 9.—The French Delegate-General, Gen. Beynet, arrived in 
Beirut. 


TURKEY. March 2.—It was learnt that British experts connected 
with the deliveries of British war material were leaving the country 
owing to the suspension of supplies. Deliveries of commercial goods 
were still going on. 


U.S.A. March 1.—It was stated in Washington that Lord Halifax had 
told the Argentine Ambassador that Great Britain would fully su pport 
any action taken by the U.S. Government concerning relations with 
Argentina. 

March 2.—The Secretary for War told the press that if it came to the 
choice between attacking Rome and saving American lives ‘‘there would 
be no alternative but to bomb Rome’’. 

The Secretary of the Interior announced that the Export and Import 
Bank had authorized a $10 million credit to the Mexican Government 
for purchasing materials for the construction of a 100-octane petro! 
refinery. The United States would retain the right to buy as much of its 
output as it wished until Aug. 1, 1950. j 

Col. Knox, appearing before the Senate Military Affairs Committee, 
made a strong plea for a National Service Act, as requested by the 
President, saying it was needed to prevent a slump in production whet 
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the war with Germany ended—to prevent a labour turnover, which he 
regarded as the most serious production problem facing the country. 

March 3.—President Roosevelt announced that discussions were 
taking place for the transference to Russia of about a third of the Italian 
warships surrendered to the Allies. Marshal Stalin had raised the 
question through the Ambassador in Washington, and Russia would get 
some of the ships, or their equivalent. 

The War Shipping Administration announced that a substantial 
number of French cargo vessels requisitioned by Britain and the U.S.A. 
after the fall of France were to be handed over to the French Committee 
of National Liberation, which would then put all their ocean-going 
tonnage at the disposition of the United Nations. 

March 4.—The acting Secretary of State announced that the Govern- 
ment had not yet entered into official relations with Gen. Farrell's 
régime in Argentina and that that state of virtual non-recognition would 
continue until or unless ‘“‘Argentina takes the steps necessary to bring 
her fully and completely into the realm of hemispheric solidarity”’. 

Gen. Ramirez, who had broken with the Axis and indicated that his 
Government proposed to go further in co-operation for the defence of the 
hemisphere, had, he said, suddenly abandoned the active conduct of 
affairs, and “this Government has reasons to believe that groups not 
in sympathy with the declared Argentine policy of joining in the 
defence of the hemisphere were active in this turn of events’. 

He added that in matters relating to security and defence the United 
States must look to the substance rather than the form. They would 
be closing their eyes to realities if grave issues were dealt with on a 
purely technical basis. 

It was announced that the Army Chief of Staff urged the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee to postpone action on the Wagner 
resolution (about Palestine) for military reasons. His views were 
reported to be supported by Mr. Stimson. 

The Truman Senate Committee on the national defence programme 
presented its report to Congress for the period since March 1, 1943. It 
stated that so far as war production, as distinct from combat operations, 
was concerned ‘“‘the major battles have been won’’. There was still 
great need for landing craft, long-range combat aircraft, radio, ships, 
etc., but there was a vast number of items of which they soon would have 
enough. Great Britain had had the equivalent of a man-power draft 
for several years, but the existence of such legislation did not preclude 
strikes there. 

March 7.—A joint conference of the Senate and the House adopted, 
by 8 votes to 2, a compromise Bill regarding the soldiers’ vote in the 
Presidential election which preserved the Federal war ballot principle, 
- placed it under several restrictive provisions to safeguard “States’ 
nights’. 

March 8.—Mr. Crowley, director of foreign economic administration, 
told the House Foreign Affairs Committee that their Allies were 
furnishing a steadily increasing volume ‘of goods under reverse Lend- 
lease, and that the British Commonwealth’s share alone was approach- 
ing the rate of $2,000 million a year. 

March 9.—President Roosevelt received Rabbi Stephen Wise and 
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Dr. Silver, chairmen of the American Zionist Emergency Council, and 
authorized them to say that “the American Government has never 
given its approval to.the White Paper of 1939’’, that he himself was 
“happy that the doors of Palestine are to-day open to Jewish refugees” 
and that ‘‘when future decisions are reached full justice will be done to 
those who seek a Jewish national home’’. 

The American Palestine Committee met in Washington to urge the 
passage through Congress of the resolution seeking the withdraw] of 
the British White Paper. 

The President appointed Gen. Holcomb Minister to South Africa 
and Mr. Kenneth Patton Minister to New Zealand. Mr. Morris, the 
Minister to Iceland, changed posts with Mr. Dreyfus, Minister to Iran, 

Col. Knox told the House Foreign Affairs Committee that American 
repair facilities had already sent back into service 17 French ships— 
1 battleship, 4 cruisers, 3 destroyers, 3 submarines, and 6 tankers. 
Over 4,000 naval aircraft had been supplied to the Allies under Lend- 
lease, and, under it, the aircraft carrier Béarn was being repaired. 

March 10.—Mr. Hull announced that a Note had been received from 
Mr. de Valera stating that the Government of Eire were unable to 
comply with a request made by the U.S. Government on Feb. 21 that 
Axis diplomatic and consular representatives should. be removed from 
Eire. 

The American Note was published. It pointed out that despite the 
desire of the Irish Government that its neutrality should not operate in 
favour of either of the belligerents, it had in fact operated and con- 
tinued to do so in favour of the Axis and against the United Nations 
“on whom your security and the maintenance of your national economy 
depend”. There were opportunities for espionage, and Axis agents 
enjoyed an almost unrestricted opportunity for bringing military 
information from Great Britain and Northern Ireland into Eire, and from 
there transmitting it to Germany. The Government did not question 
the good faith of the Irish Government in its efforts to suppress espion- 
age, and it was impossible to determine to what extent it had succeeded 
in doing this. The German and Japanese representatives were still in 
Dublin and enjoying the special privileges and immunities accorded 
such officials, and that Axis representatives used those privileges as a 
cloak for spying had been demonstrated over and over again. It was 
understood that the German Legation, until recently at least, had 
possessed a radio sending set, and 2 parachutists had been dropped with 
similar sets, all showing that the Legation intended to use that means of 
communication with Germany. It was vital, in view of military opera- 
tions now in preparation in both Britain and Northern Ireland, that 
information from which might be deduced their nature and direction 


should not reach the enemy. 

The Government therefore requested the Irish Government to take 
appropriate steps for the recall of the Axis representatives, and hoped 
this action would take the form of the severance of all diplomatic 
relations, and it concluded, “You will, of course, readily understand 
why we ask as an absolute minimum the removal of these Axis repre- 
sentatives. ...It is hardly necessary to point out that time is of 


extreme importance... . 
Irish Government’s reply. (see Eire.) 
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March 11.—It was announced that, in a Note dated Jan. 6, the State 
Department had informed the Irish Government that the War Shipping 
Administration was unable to accede to their request to purchase the 
ship Wolverine because Axis submarines had wantonly sunk 2 other 
American ships operating under the Irish flag, chartered at a time when 
shipping space was badly needed by the United States. Eire had made 
no protest to the Axis over their destruction, and the Axis was, by 
these sinkings, making war on Eire, harming not only her but the 
United States and the whole cause of the United Nations. 

The Irish Minister in Washington issued a statement saying that the 
accusation that Eire had not protested against the sinkings of 2 ships 
was unreasonable because there was no evidence that Axis submarines 
were responsible. 

President Roosevelt stated, on the third anniversary of the signing of 
the Lend-lease Act, that U.S. aid to Britain up to Dec. 31, 1943 was 
valued at £1,649 million, and to Russia, £1,060 million. He also said 
that of their total war expenditure to Dec. 31 86 per cent went for the 
armed forces and the home front and the other 14 per cent for Lend- 
lease. Food shipments had provided a vital 10 per cent of Britain’s 
food, and enabled Russia to maintain the Red Army’s rations. 

They were just reaching the point where one-half of the gross 
national production was devoted to war purposes, including Lend- 
lease. They sent 7,800 aircraft to Russia up to Jan. 1, and 4,100 tanks, 
700 tank destroyers, 173,000 trucks, 58,000 Jeeps and other cars, and 
some 6 million pairs of boots. ’ 

March 13.—Mr. Hull, referring to the Irish Minister’s statement that 
there had been no known leakage of information through Eire, said that 
his Government were chiefly concerned about the possibilities of espion- 
age in the future. 


U.S.S.R. Feb. 29.—Moscow radio broadcast a statement on relations 
with Finland, pointing out that official negotiations with Helsinki had 
not begun, but preparations for them had been initiated. Mme. 
Kollontay had been informed by a leading Swede that M. Paasikivi was 
in Stockholm with instructions to elucidate the conditions of Finland's 
withdrawal from the war. She replied that her Government had no 
reason to have special trust in the Finnish Government, but if the Finns 
saw no other way the Soviet Government were ready to negotiate with 
it concerning the cessation of hostilities. At her second meeting with 
M. Paasikivi Mme. Kollontay handed him the following armistice terms: 
1) The rupture of relations with Germany and the internment of 
German troops and warships, with the understanding that, if Finland 
considered this task beyond her power, Russia was ready to offer the 
necessary help with troops and aircraft. (2) Re-establishment of the 
Treaty of 1940 and the withdrawal of Finnish troops to that frontier. 
3) Immediate repatriation of Soviet and Allied prisoners of war and 
civilians in concentration camps used by the Finns for labour. (4) The 
3 questions of the demobilization of the Finnish army, of reparations 
for damage caused by hostilities.and by the occupation of Soviet 
territory, and of the Petsamo area to be left for negotiation in 
Moscow. 

M. Paasikivi was told that if his Government accepted these terms 
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immediately the Soviet Government were ready to receive Finnjs) 
delegates in Moscow to negotiate the actual agreement. 

March 3.—A Moscow broadcast stated that it was not yet too late 
for the Finns to accept the armistice terms, but ‘‘the situation muy 
come toa head soon. The alternative to acceptance now might well be, 
Red Army offensive, and more severe terms later on’’. Any delay woul 
give the Germans a chance to do something about their 6 or 7 divisions 
in Northern Finland. 


March 4.—It was learnt that the Supreme Soviet of the R.F.S.S.R. 
(Russia proper) had decided to create Commissariats of Defence and of 
Foreign Affairs. 

March 7.—It was understood that the Government had sent ty 
London its comments on the Polish proposals, and that it declared that 
an understanding could be reached only if the Polish Government mace 
changes in its membership and accepted the Curzon Line as Poland's 
eastern frontier. It suggested that the Ministers and senior officials it 
considered to be anti-Soviet should be dropped and replaced by mem- 
bers from among Poles in Great Britain and the U.S.A. 

As to the instructions to the underground army to co-operate with 
the Russians it regarded these as deprived of much of their value by 
Gen. Sosnkowski’s statement on Feb. 25 that they gave proof of Polis) 
goodwill and “asserted the Polish Republic’s unquestionable rights to 
its territory”’. 

Report of main points of Polish proposals. (see Poland.) 

March 10.—M. Iavrentiev was appointed Foreign Commissar of the 
R.F.S.S.R. 

Pravda published a statement by a German war prisoner, repatriated 
recently as a member of the Red Cross, to the effect that he and many 
others had been sent to the Eastern front to fight. 

March 11.—It was understood that Marshal Stalin had intimated 
quite clearly to the British Ambassador in conversation that the Polish 
proposals were unacceptable and that it would be useless to carry on 
further discussions on that basis. 

March 12.—Pravda published a declaration of loyalty to Marshal Tito 
and his Government made by M. Simitch, the Yugoslav Ambassador in 
Moscow, and his military attaché, who offered their services as soldiers 
and declared their belief in a free, federated, democratc Yugoslavia. 

On behalf of Tito a standard was presented to the Yugoslav unit in 
Russia which was ready to join the Red Army and was commanded 
by Col. Mesitch, who led the Croat regiment at Stalingrad. 

March 13.-—Re-establishment of relations with Italy and message 
from Marshal Badoglio. (see Italy.) 

It was understood that the Government had replied to the Finnish 
Note received the previous week. 


VATICAN CITY. March 12.—The Pope broadcast an appeal to “all 
who have the means at their disposal to come to our aid. We ask all 
those who can to make their effective contribution to relieve this 
suffering. There are cities in nearly every continent that. have been hit 
by an air warfare that knows no law ... How could we have ever 
believed that anyone would have dared to turn this Eternal City, which 
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belongs to everyone, into a battlefield? Once again we appeal to 
responsible men in both belligerent camps not to let their names in 
any way be smirched by an act which history would never justify. 
We ask them to cast their thoughts and deeds and efforts to a peace 


of liberation”’. 


YUGOSLAVIA. | March 4.—The Free Yugoslav radio issued a charge 
against Dr. Matchek of collaborating with quislings to establish a com- 
mon front against Tito’s forces, and said that leaders of the Croat 
Peasant Party had recently met at Zagreb and decided to throw the 
weight of the Party into the struggle against Tito. 

March 11.—The King in London. (see Great Britain.) 

March 12.—Declaration by Ambassador in Russia of loyalty to Tito’s 
Government. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Presentation of standard to Yugoslav unit in Russia. (see U.S.S.R.) 
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